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NOT TO DISPLAY LEARNING, BUT TO EXCITE A T 


ASTE FOR IT. 
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Vol. Il. 


REVIEW. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola child; and was sure, whatever other sub- 
and Sennaar, under the command of his | ject even the most remote from it might ac- 
excellence Ismael Pasha, undertuken by or-|| cidentally be started, ultimately, by imper- | 
der of his highness Mehemmed Ali Pasha,’ ceptible steps, to regain full possession of 


Viceroy of Egypt. By Grorce Beruvne| every receptacle of thought! 
Encutsu. First American Edition. Bos-, ‘This was the rise of the Nile, whose in-; 


every thought, and dwelt on every lip; ab- 
| sorbed the whole mind of man, woman, and | 














ton: Wells and Lilly, 1823. || crease, perceptible inch by inch, and some- | 


—_ || times rapid, sometimes slow, and sometimes. 
One of the articles of necessity for which | entirely at a stand, kept, while it lasted, ev- 

vur country has been neediessly dependent | ery eye on the stretch, and every mind in| 

upon foreigners, is that ofa supply of names | a fever. 

for a large proportion of our towns, cities, | “In vain, as a stranger not yet imbued | 

rivers, &c.,the absurdity and inconvenience with the spirit of the universal subject, I, 


of which might have been avoided very now and then tried (o turn the conversation, 
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| prevented him from paying much attention 
to any thing except his personal necessities 
However, he has not, like Mr, Patrick Gas, 
“been careful to avoid every thing that 
‘could either instruct or amuse his readers,” 
as will be seen by the following extracts. 
“TT embarked on board the boat of the 
‘surgeons attached to the army, to whose 
care I was committed by the Pasha, and left 
the lower or north end of the second cata- 





i ract, as if is commonly styled in the maps, 


in common with fifteen boats, to follow and 
Tejoin the army. 

| “I would here observe that what ts cail 
‘ed the second cataract, is, in the time of 


io a 
ithe inundation, properly a succession of par 






advantageously to us, since we could have 
been more suitably supplied without foreign 
aid,—as is also the case with a great many 
other articles which we import. Our habit 
of receiving so many things from abroad, 
and considering them better than those 
which we might obtain more easily, and of 
a kind better suited to our wants, at home, 
has led Europeans to believe that all things 
in America are inferior to those in their own 
countries, and that to compare things in the 
new world, with those in the old, was to 
add to their importance and dignity. Thus, 
the Mississippi has been called the Nile of 
America,—-:. compliment to our great ‘fa- 
ther of rivers,” the value of which we have 
never been able fully to appreciate, in con- 


‘into another channel. The slimy ducts that | tial falls and swift rapids for more than a 
carried the muddy waves of the Nile to the | hundred miles before we arrived at Succoot. 
‘furthest limits of the country, were the on- I counted nine; some of them, particularly 
ly channels which my hearers had senses ithe second, fifth, seventh and ninth, very 
\for.”* i\dangerous to pass, though at this time the 

When it was first known in this country | Nile had fallen but a few fect. Before we 
‘that the expediticn, an account of which is arrived at the fifth, two boats were wrecked 
| published inthe work named above, was un-|| against the rocks which crowd the rapids, 
dertaken, and that an American-—a Yankee and onc filled and sunk; and before we had 
| Mussulman,——a character hitherto unknown || passed the ninth, several similar accidents 
‘and unthought of, was about to ascend the’ had taken place. 

Nile. it was supposed that the advantages | “To pass the second and seventh rapids, 
he possessed of being inthé service and con- |/}t Was necessary to employ, in aid of the 
| fidence of the sovercign of thecountry & pro- Sails, about a hundred mento drag the 
| fessing the religion of its inhabitants, joined | boats one after another against ihe current. 
to the shrewd inquisitiveness, unwearied in- | At the second pass particularly, several 01 
dustry and persevering enterprise, whick | the boats were damaged, and two boatmen 


‘such idle talk. At 


sequence of our limited knowledge of the | characterise his countrymen, would have| 
Nile of Africa, to which it is compared. | enabled him to obtain treasures of knowl- 
This circumstance has caused us to partici- edge which have hitherto been hid from the | 
pate in the desire which has been so long world, and which previous travellers not 
and so ardently felt by the savans of Europe, | possessing similar advantages have in vain. 
to increase our knowledge of that river; | attempted to acquire. In this expectation 
particularly, since we find that there are | we have been considerably disappointed by. 
pwn peints of ee _ the present work, which contains a very) 
\irican river and the inhabitants on its | arre ace ¥ 3 om | 
banks,and some of the rivers and inhabitants rite 4 ag tl eae ey 
of the west, as may be seen by the follow- | petty, and (to us) uninteresting details of| 
‘ng extract from a work published some |the army of the Pasha of Egypt, to which 
years since, which, if the names were omit-|| he was attached, with'the rank of General 
ted, would be supposed by any one who | of Artillery ; but with much less general in- 
had been at Louisville ata period when | formation than we had a right to look for, 
the river was too low for steam boat navi-/ from one whose talents and acquirements | 
gation, to refer to the inhabitants of that | were so respectable, and whose advantages 
place, and to the river Ohio. | were so great. This was doubtless owing) 

“—— at this moment,the mind of no Egyp-||in some measure to the state of his health, | 


tian born was sufficiently disengaged for|| which during a great part of his a 











0 of higher, more 
universal, and more vital interest, engaged | 





* Anastasius. 


drowned. At this pass the river is inter- 
rupted by aledge of rocks reaching nearly 
across, and over which the Nile falls. Be 
tween this ledge of rocks and the western 
shore of the river is a practicable passage, 
wide enough to admit a boat to be hauled 
up the current, which here runs furiously. 
Overlooking this passage are two hills, one 
on the east and one on the west side of the 
river: on these hills are the ruins of an- 
cient fortifications. They are also sur- 
mounted by two small temples in the Egyp- 
tian style; that on the west side is almost 
perfect. It is sculptured exteriorly and in- 
teriorly with figures and hieroglyphics, anc 
the ceiling is painted azure.” * " 

«“ | had with me two soldiers, one Khali] 
Aga, an American of New York, and the 
other Achmed Aga, a Swiss by birth but aa 
American by naturalization, both excellent 
swimmers. ‘They prepared forme a small 
raft of logson which I embarked, giving 








mina, 
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my clothe’ and arms to my domestics “who bank of the river, which presented the same 
jisuccession of villages and cultivation as.on 


made them up in bundles and carried them : 

over dry, as they bound them to their headsyithe oriental side. I have already obsery- 
I was then'’placed on my raft with Khalil)'ed, that the date trees of this country were 
and Achmed swimming by its sides and push- | larger and taller than those in Egypt. We 
ing it along. In the hilarity of the moment | found a similar difference in the animals of 
we cheered our passage by singing “Hail)| this country; I purchased a sucking lamb, 
Calumbia,” which was probably the first | which was certainly as big as an Egyptian 
time that the wilds of Africa ever re-echoed ||sheep of a year’s growth, The cattle of 
to a song of Liberty. Achmed Aga died | this country differ from those of Egypt, in 
on the third cataract; as Khalil his comrade | bearing, as to form, a resemblance to the 
believed, but upon uncertain grounds, of | buffalo, ‘They have a shoulder, and a simi- 


poison given him by aGreek in consequence ‘lar form ofthe hips. They are also larger 
of a quarrel.” ° ° * | than the cows of Egypt.” * * 





“ At an early hour quitted the shore with | 
a strong northerly wind, to pass the current | rapid, we stopped to receive on board three 
which had stopped us yesterdy. This day’s |, of our company, who had left the boat ves- 
sail was the most agreeable of any we had | terday in search of fresh provisions on the 
enjoyed since we left Egypt; the river,since | western bank of the river. ‘They reported 
we had passed the rapids of Dall, (where) that they had seen a large pond of fresh 
the second catract of the Nile properly | water inland, and had found the country for 
commences,) having become as broad as in| seven miles from the river crowded with 
Egypt, and now flowing tranquilly through | villages and as fertile as possible. They 
=-country equally fertile, and much more | represented that this country watered by 
picturesque than the finest parts of the two ranges of water-wheels, and range on 
Said. The eastern bank of the river par-| the bank of the river, which threw the wa- 
ticnlarly, presented a continual succession | ter of the Nile into small canals leading to 
of villages, and fine soil crowded with trees, reservoirs inland, from whence the other 
and all cultivated. Passed during theday, range took it up and distributed it to this; 
some fine and large islands, also occupied, fine territory.” 





at.one of these islands, by whose beautiful | 
borders we had been sailing with great plea-!! and I think with justice, as one of the won-| 
sure for more than four hours with a stiff ders of the world.“ I'do not consider it as 
breeze. We were informed by the inhabi-'' meriting this appellation so much on ae 
tants, that this island was a day’s walk in) count of its periodical and regular floods, in 
breadth, They said, that, as we advanced,' which respect it is resembled by several 
we should find others aslarge and larger.’ other rivers, as on account of another cir-| 
Their island, they told us, was called Syéé.. cumstance in which, so far as I know, it is. 
They appeared to be well satisfied with | without a parallel, 
their condition, having an abundance of eve-|| The Nile resemblesthe course of a good | 
ry thing absolutely needful fora comfortable | man in a wicked and worthless world: It! 
subsistence, and decent clothing of theirown. runs through a desert—a dry, barren, hid- 
manufacture,” : , | eous desert; on the parts of which adjoining 

13th. “Parted from the land about an its course it has deposited the richest soil | 
hour after sunrise and proceeded on our, in the world, which itcontiually waters and | 
voyage, which was, if possible, still more ‘hourishes. This soil has been the source 
agreeable than thatot yesterday. On the | of subsistence to several powerful nations 
east bank of the river, the eye rests on a) who have established and overthrown migh- 
contiued succession of villages, occupying ty kingdoms, and have originated the arts, 
land of the first quality, and lying under a the religion, the learning and the civiliza-} 
continued forest of palm trees, larger and tion of the greater part of the ancient 
taller, in my opinion, than those growing in| world. ‘These nations, instructors and pu- 
Egypt. On the right we saw, as we pas-| pupils, have perished; but the remains of 






«© About an hour after we had passed the | 








sed,a chain of beautiful islands, some of their stupendous labours, the pyramids and 


them large, and presenting the same spec- 
tacle as the east bank. It is certainly a 
beautiful coantry. The river from Assuan| 
‘has, to the second cataract, only about half, 
the breadth that it has in Egypt. In this 
country it is as broad, and in many places, | 
on account of the large islands it here con- 
tains, very much broader than it is in Egypt. 
We stopped at night at one of these fine} 
islands, whose breadth being but about two 








miles, enabled us'to havea view of the west 
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the temples of Egypt, Nubia, and in the 
countries now visited for the first timé, at 
least for many ages, by minds capable of 
appreciating those of the people who erect- 
ed them; are more than sufficient to excite 
astonishment and respect for the nations who 
founded them. The few instances that | 
have mentioned are such as have present- 
ed themselves to my notice in sailing up the 
river, without my having the opportunity 
to scrutinize them particularly, or time or 











if ‘ a aTs 
means to pursue’any researches in the vi- 





jcinity of those I have seen, by which doubt- 


less many more would be discovered. Some 
future traveller in these interesting and re- 
mote regions, who may have the power 
and the means to traverse at his leisure the 
banks and islands! have seen and admired, 
will I believe find his labours rewarded by 
discoveries which wil! interest the learned, 
and gratify the curious. 

A voyage up the Nile may be consider 
edas presenting an epitome of the morat 
|history of man. We meet at almost every 
stage with the monuments of bis supersti- 
ition and his tyranny; but with few memo 





irials of his ingenuity directed with a view 
to real utility. We also every where: be- 
hold the traces of the vengeance of Almigh- 
ty Justice upon his crimes. Every where. 
on the banks of the ancient river, we be- 
hold cities, once famous for power and Juxu- 
ry, a desolation, and dry like a wildernéss ; 
and temples once famous, and colossal idols 
once feared, now prostrate and confounded 
with the dust of their worshippers. “The 
flocks lie down in the midst thereof: the 
cormorant and bittern lodge in the temples 
and palaces. Their voice sings in the win- 
dows, and desolation is in the thresholds.” 
The people who now occupy the terrifo 








> Fore. nage Ppa, fre tries of nations extinct orexterminated, have 
Te re 4 7 7 ry | profited neither by their history nor their 


“The river Nile has been represented, | fate. 


What was once a land occupied by 
nations superstitious and sensual, is now in- 
jhabited by robbers and slaves. The rob- 
bers have been expelled or slain, and the 
oppressed peasant is emancipated by the 
arms of the nation who avenged the cause 
of Heaven upon the degenerate Greeks, 
but who nevertheless have derived neither 
instruction nor warning from their downfall 
and subjugation. The Nile meantime, 
which has seen so many nations and gener- 
ations rise and disappear, still flows and 
overflows to distribute its fertilizing waters 
to the countries ou its borders; like the 
Good Providence, which seems unwearied in 
trying to overcome the ingratitude of man 
by the favours of Heaven.” Z. 

















On the Panis Language and Dialectg. 
By C. S. RarinesQue. 


The vocabulary of the Comanchee lIan- 
guage furnished in a Jate number of the 
Literary Gazeite,. is; really an important 
amd valuable addition to our Historical and 
Philological knowledge; more so than the 
worthy author was aware of. 

I mean to attempt to show that it has ena- 
bled me to demonstrate, what was formerly 
a mere. conjecture, | that the Comanchee 
tribes are. branchesof the great Shoshonee 
nation, and their Janj uages dialects of the 
Panis language, , 
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his vocabulary has also enabled me, ry 
ranttohing me some additional Words | of that 
language, to make the discovery that the 
Guaicurian nation of California is also a 
pranch of the Shoshonee, &c, which may 
fead to future important results. 

Instead of the comparison of languages 
being hardly a verisimilar clue to history, 
as superficial enquirers often suppose; it is 
the surest and safest: this is susceptible of 
a mathematical demonstration! It has giv- 
en rise lately, to the science of Ethnology, 
cultivated with ardor and success in Ger- 
many and France, the principles of which 
are as certain as those of any other science. 

1 shall call Panis the family and language 
which | mean to illustrate, from one of the 
largest, and best known eastern nations of 
that family, aad suppose their language to 
consist of 6000 words. 

My vocabulary of the Shoshonee language |, 
consists of only 30 words, while the Co- 
manchee vocabulary gives 90 words; out of 
which only 16 words are the same in the 
two vocabularies, and out of those 16 words, 
ag many as 12 or 3 are consimilar in both. 
Therefore these two dialects of the Panis 
have about 4500 words incommon. I hope; 
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LITERARY GAZETTE. 








My vocabulary of the Pegan dialect,, sta: 


18 words, of which 10 are in the Coman- 
chee vocabulary, and 6 out of these or 2 
are consimilar. Therefore the Pegan and 
Comanchee have about 3600 words in com- 
mon, 


Pegan. Comanchee. 
Good Ahsm Saati 
Water Nappa Paavi 
Cold Stuhih Utsa 
Horse Penacomit Poonki 
Fire Ukhi Kuni 
No Seeh Keyeh 


{ bave 106 Panis words, 40 of which on-| 
ly are in the Comanchee vocabulary, and 
16 of these are consimilar. 









ken from Franklin’s Travels contains only,|'t 


Therefore, | 









yb e, been often enough the topics: of 
emark. We have all frequently heard that - 
our population has doubled in the period of ' 
about twenty-three years, since the earliest 
settlement of the country, We have all, 
with more or less attention, contemplated 
the tide of emigration, which is constantly 
|carrying this population westward, filling 
\the new States and yet not exhausting the 
old. We have become familiar with the 
‘Spectacle of regions, which, but a genera- 
|tion ago, were an almost uninhabited wil- 
derness, now, not only the abode but the 
“nursery of men, from which other regions, 
farther distant in the boundless west, are in 
|| their turn receiving their inhabitants, —to & 
degree to authorize the striking remark ie 











ithe Panis and Comanchee have 2 o1 their | i the late powerful speech of Mr. Clay on in- 
iwords consimilar, or 2400 out of 6060. ternal improvements, that “the greatest mi- 
'These words, which it would be tedious to "grating States in the Union at this time, 


give, may beseen in Long’s Travels: they 
are head, arm, meat, heart, blood, snow, | 
dog, Sekn; house, white, yes, no, wo:nan, 
‘man, and father. 

| Before I conclude,! shall point out a slight 
affinity of 3 Comanchee and Mandan words. 
‘Ashort Mandan vocabulary was favored 
meby Judge Shannon, from which I have 





that this result is truly mathematical, and 
merely requires to be stated in algebraic | 
signs to convince a mathematician; but J) 
mean to confine myself to plain Arithmetic, 


and I find by an easy equation or rule of) 
2, 6000 will give, 


three that if 16 gives 1 


‘the Panis. 
tions, but does not invalidate the general ; 


‘ascertained its affinity with the Minitaree, | 


Oto, Konzon, and other Missourian dialects ; 
but it may have borrowed something fret 
This happens with many na- 
results of comparative philology. These 
three words are, 


Mandan, Comanchee. 
Father Papa App 
Meat Mascopi Tuthcap 
Corn Cohantek Henibi. 


Since Ihave made such good use of the | 


are Kentucky first, Ohio next, and Tennes- 
see next.” 
But though the United States have been 
} and still are in a state of astonisbing pro- 
gress, to which the world affords no_paral- 
lel,—a progress impossible, under institu- 
tions less free, or geographical conditions 
less propitious,—we think that the influence 
of this growth, actual and prospective, has 
not been sufficiently studied. If we mistake 
not, several consequences of high practical 
importance result immediately from it, 
which have not been as yet duly estimated 
and borne in mind, It has been justly said 
| that, as far as climate goes, our forefathers 
| brought with them, and their children have 
| preserved, the manners and modes of life 
| of a different region, We build our houses 
| too slightly to resist the wintec’s cold or the 
summer’s heat; and both in summer and 








Comanchce vocabulary, } hope that the | winter we clothe ourselves rather for an 
writer will favor meif he can with the car-| English than an American season. But a 
dinal numbers of that language,from one to | much more serious misconception is that, © 
ten: by which J may ascertain whether | which takes for granted a similarity in poli- 
some nations of New California, of whose} tical and moral condition. The books, 
language I possess only those numbers, may | which we read and approve, on theoretical 
belong to the same family as J suspect. politics, were written in countries wholly 
And if the writer has collected any other | or nearly stationary in -umbers and wealth. 
vocabularies or details on the other nations | ‘The political maxims,which pass undisputed 





4500. 
The 12 words common or consimilar are: 
Shoshonee. Comanchee. 
Good Sant’ Sant 
Water Pa Paavi 
Woman Huaipi Huayip 
No Keehe Caya or Keyeh 
Horse Bunco Poonki 
Buflaloe Cut-zee Cates 
Awl Huiuh Huihoh 
Bad Catisant Caitsant 
‘Big Piup Huap 
Friend Hantz Hanch 
Beaver Henish Harnish 
To come Kima Kimay. 


The Shoshonee (as well as the Panis) vo- 
cabulary is taken from Long’s Travels. My 
orthography is the universal and phonolo- 
gical one. 

I have only 22 words in the Guaicurian 
dialect from Gebelin. Out of these only 
3 are in both vocabularies, yet 6 of them 
are consimilar. Therefore the Comanchee 
and Guaicurian have about 4000 words in 
common or 2 of the whole, 





Guaicurian. Comanchee. 
Ground Atemba Uthtabi 
Man Tuhi, Huiti Ete. Ti 
_ Atue Cait 
ad Apa Paampi 
Big Apan Huap 
‘Soa Anu, Shan Tua, 


of Texas, I hope he will favor us with them. 
The languages of the nations called Cadoes, 


known yet; and | should like to know some- 
thing more of the Whacoes mentioned in} 
the description of the Comanches; are they 
a branch of Cadoes? Their name is new to 
me; yet I think that | can trace a similari- 
ty with the Guaianos of Soto’s Invasion, or 
the Tawakenos of Pike. 


POLITICS. 


From the United States Literary Gazette. 


ON THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 


The rapid increase of population and the 
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Texas, Adays, Cenis, &c. have never been | 


into our minds, have been established’ under 
| a different kind of experience, and therefore, 
furnish no guide tous. Nay more, as our 
‘situation and circumstances are constantly 
changing, our numbers rapidly multiplying, 
and our resources daily disclosing them- 
selves, it is difficult rightly to interpret even 
our own experience. Far from listening 
‘merely to the truth and the fact of to-day 
-we cannot thoroughly reason on American 
‘politics, without wisely calculating what will 
be the factand what will be truth fifty or 
one hundred years hence. 

Let us make the application of this ‘re- 
| mark to the subject ,of: our national debt. 
No one needs be asked to ét, that the 
burden of a debt depends upon its relation 











great accumulation of wealth, in this coun- | to the resources of the debtor, In private 
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his wealtiry Gaahbde borrows a hundre 
thousand dollars, to help make up 2 profi- 
tible voyage. The little debt may be ruin- 
ous to the one, the great debt may be ad- 
vantageously contracted by the other. If 





by any turn of the wheel of fortune, the} 


poor fellow, who is ruined by his debt of 
one hundred dollars, could come in posses- 
sion of one hundred thousand, his former) 


debt of course would be in the last degree | 


insignificant. Now our country is in pos- 
session of a fund of rapidly increasing na- 
tional wealth. ‘This fund consists in the 
almost indefinite capacity of increase in 
numbers and of multiplication of resources. 
In the year 1850, there is no reason to doubt 
that this country, instead of ten millions of 
inbabitants, will contain twenty millions, || 
each of whom will, in the average, be as 
wealthy as each one of the present popula-| 
tion. There is no reason to doubt this; 

and the whole experience of the country | 
furnishes reasons to admit it. ‘Thus then,} 
in the year 1850 one half of the debt of the}, 
United States will be paid off, though its} 
nominal amount may remain the same as: it) 
is now; that is to say, the people of the) 
United States, who owe this sum will be a 
body twice as numerous, and composed of) 
individuals, on the average, each as weal- 


thy. 


This one reflection, of a nature obvious || 
| sag acity of a free people, the wealth of) the consent of his patron to return to his na- 





‘ population, will be found to have advanced | 
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| the ‘quantity of land! ae Pan and clearing, 


—if estimated at the same periods with the 


with a far more rapid progression, This 
increase will go on for ages,——not equally 
in all things we have enumerated; for the 
very causes, which check it in some, will 
promote it in others, As the increase of 








“MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION S. 


—————————— = a 
TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS, 


“MURDOCH GAIR. 


Maclaine of Lochbuy, who was killed in 
battle about three hundred years ago, left 
but one son, then an infant; and his uncle 











population in the new countries declines by | 





their becoming filled up, the increase of | 


another species of wealth, manufacturing | 
or commercial, will begin. But, upon | 
\the whole, an almost indefinite multiplica- } 
tion of national resources will be going on, 
| The means, by which this multiplication will 
ibe effected, are very various, In one in- 
stance,a treaty gives usa vast tract of land; 
and judicious laws to settle its land titles | 





kindness in the house of O’Niel. 
cle, at home, was ignorant, of his fate; and - 


Murdoch Scallasdale, assumed his guardi 
anship. He soon showed a disposition t 
take the property himself, and the unfortu 
nate minor, after many hardships, found his 
way to Ireland, where he was received with 
The un- 


a report was industriously spread by the 


ed. Murdoch strengthend his interest, by 





will throw open the flood gates of emigra- 
tion. 
‘steam boat, which, by presenting the means 
of breasting an impetuous current,will con- | 








four thousand miles in length. In another’ 
case, it is a fortunate discovery of a ma-| 


‘States. In another instance, the noble en- 
terprise of a canal will, as it were, turn the | 
‘continent inside out, and bring its centre to! 
the sea coast, within the reach of the trade. 
of the world. In these and innumerable | 
‘other ways, to be devised and executed by | 


the ever-active ingenuity and the a:vakened | } 





enough to approve itself even to a hasty) 


reader, will suffice to show the wonderful fe- || 


h 


licity of our situation. -Could any states- 
man lay claim to the glory of having by an 
act of policy, ajudicious investment, a for- 
tunate commutation of stocks, reduced a 
public debt of one hundred millions to fifty 
millions, in the space of twenty-three or four 
years, without any tax upon the people, di- 
rect or indirect, and without the appropria- | 
tion of a cent of their money, he would 
pass rather as the inventor of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, than as a skillful financier. 
And vet this effect has been ana is produc-|| 
ed by the simple progress of our country : by 
the more healthful action of its political or- 
ganization. ° 


in saying, however, that every twenty- 
three or four years the population of this 
country is doubled and its aggregate amount 
of wealth doubled also, it is plain we are 
far, very far within bounds, as it concerns 
the latter. ‘I'he increase of the wealth of 
ihis country is going on in a ratio of asten- 
ishing magnitude, We may easily convince 
ourselves of this, by looking at our cities or 
our villages; on our Atlantic coasts, or in 
gur western regions. The number and size 
of the dwelling-houses, the public edifices,. 
the tonnage, the stores in the cities;-—the 
steam-boats, bridges, canals, roads; the 
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thing i is possible, they bid you nevertheless | 


men, to bear with us the public burdens, 
and share the public blessings, 





agricultural stock of all kinds; the factories; 
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years ago, hassince sprung into existence, 


independence, has in the short space of thir- 


cottons. 


ous kindred population to our country in 
thirteen years;—not on a distant coast, not 
in a ceded province, not to be kept subject 
to us by regiments of bayonets; but breth- 


\this county is growing beyond the power | 

guring to estimate: and with it the size of | 
all markets of demand and of supply will | 
‘increase in the same ratio. This calcula-| 
tion already begins to be made by our iad 
telligent manufacturers. Ask them if they | 
are not afraid of overstocking the market; 
and, while they admit indeed that such a! 


remember, that this market is expanding | 
with wonderful rapidity. Since. the Wal- 
tham factory was established in 1813, the 
population of the United States has increas- 
ed three millions; an amount equal to our 
whole numbers in the revolutionary war. A 
whole nation of customers, therefore, not in 
being when its wheels hegan to move eleven | 


A population, as large as that of the thirteen 
United States when they established their 


teen years risenup and calls aloud for cheap | 
Is there any thing in diplomacy | 
like this? to add three millions of a vigor- 











ren, within our borders, friends, country- 





[To be continued.] 
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In another case, it will seem to be the | 


nect the source and the mouth of rivers | 


ular, 





marriage with the daughter of Stewart, o1 
Apin, a neighboring family of great influ 
ence; and he calculated on enjoying withou' 
interruption, his ill-gotten wealth, 

The nephew, whose name was also Mut 
doch, did not, however, lose sight of his 
right. 


of O’Niel more numerous than the trees in 
the forest, and that he was more liberal oi 
his means, than the great sea of its shell 
fish.” He was at a very early age distin- 
guished for his intrepidity, and soon acquir- 
‘ed much popularity among his associates. 
When he arrived at manhood, he obtained 


tive isle, with a select party of young Irish 
adventurers, who volunte ered to follow his 
fortune. 

They landed in a sequestered place, still 
well known, and the young Lochbuy set for- 
ward alone, to reconnoitre the ground and 
collect information. He reached the vi 
| cinity of his native castle, in the twilight. 
The cows were in the fold, and passing by 
‘the dairy-maid in the act of milking, the 
cow started and spilt the milk. The wo- 


| man cried out, “God with Murdoch!” and 
the young stranger heard the w ords. 


It is 
still a custom in that country that milk 
‘should be offered toevery one who passes 
through a fold, and it was on this occasion 
offered to Murdoch. He partook of this 
milk, and asked the woman what she meant 
by the words “God with Murdoch,” for he 
already knew that the usurper was unpop- 
The woman sighed deeply; and he 
asked her name. When she had told it, 
he knew her to have been his nurse. He 
bared his bosom, and showed her a mole on 
his left breast, cautioning her to be guarded. 
The faithful nurse instantly recognized him, 
Her first husband, the foster-father of Mur- 
doch, was dead, and she was then married 
to the door-keeper of the castle, an office of 
great trust, and highly important to the pur- 
pose of the stranger. 

His nurse proposed, that on the night fol 





friends of the boy, that he had been drown. 


He was educated by the generous 
chine like the saw-gin, which has of itself | and princely O’Niel, of whom the bards of 
_centupled the wealth of the cotton-growing bey day said,that “Guests were in the house 
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» After Tamerlane had extended his con-|| Persian throne and becoming the chief ofa 
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lowing shé should contrive that the calvesi/his children, their offspring and relations 
should mix with the cattle at midnight, and were assembled. The disguise of Tamer- 
she knew their lowing would be heard with- lane secured him from the observation of 
in the castle. Her husband would open the | any, except the master of the feast ; who, 
gate to give her access to her charge, and || after the salutations were over, taking the 
the young Murdoch was to enter with his | company into a large saloon, which opened 
party and gag the door-keeper. ‘The pro-jintoa beautiful garden, began a discourse. 
ject succeeded, and the adventurous youth jin the course of which, with great art, he 
obtained possession of his paternal strong- || introduced something which glanced at the 
hold. advantages that each of his auditors enjoy- 

Murdoch Gair (short Murdoch) an appel- edin their present situation, the pleasure 
tation by which he was afterwards distin-||and merit of confining our wishes to things 
guished, was soon joined by his people; but | within our reach, He explained to them 
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53 





* cones him; and from the midst of bis do- 
estic circle, his friends and connexlops, 
views the bustle of the world and the con- 
tention of mankind, as he would those of .a 
market or fair in which he isno longer deal- 
rous of becoming a purchaser; whose wish- 
| @8, bounded by the narrow spac ob bisosP 
| dwelling, retire into hys breast, in expectu- 
tion of that awful moment which will ren 
der his mortal part the inhabitant of a stil! 
narrower pyansion.” J. Moser. 


Cardinal Pole was accustomed to say,and 








his uncle had been absent when the castle | how, by the assistance of economy, medi- 
was taken, and he was determined to keep |ocrity might be converted into affluence; 
possession of the estate. Many skirmishes | and concluded with an eulogium upor, be- 
were fought between them, and many feats|nevolence; upon the adoration we should 
of valorare related on both sides, A pitch- | pay to the Omnipotent; and the relative du- 
ed battle was at last fought, in which Mur-/|| ties we should observe as members of the 
doch of Scallasdale was assisted by the|| same state, province, or neighbourhood. To 
Stewarts of Appin, and the nephew, by the | this mental entertainment succeeded a colla- 





with great shrewdnes,That great men were 

|slaves to six things, viz: 1. To men’s hu- 
mors. 2. Tu business. 3. Fo fortune: 4. 
To their own followers. 5. Tofame. 6. 
To the public.—He used to observe also: 
that they who were highest in the king’s fa- 
vor, had their heads nearest danger, This 
alluded to the capricious character of his 
relation Henry the Eighth. 








nd | £ ° - . . 
Macleans of Ross. The nephew was vic-!:tion, at which the most undisguised mirth 


torious; but the uncle still adhered to his) and genuine satisfaction seemed to reign. | 


claim. Murdoch Gair, however, by acci-|| The younger part of the company arose to! 
dent, found the usurper sleeping in a cavern } dance on the grass-plats in the garden: the! 
and twisting a lock of his hair around his elder retired into arbours, furnished with| 





Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, was pres« 
sing the Duke to take a medicine, and with 
her usual vehemence exclaimed, “My Lord, 





dirk, on which his name was engraved, he | cooling liquors, and passed their time in| 1 will be hanged if it does not do you good.” 


stuck it into the ground, and thus left him. | conversation. 
When the other awoke, he soon discovered | 


Dr. Garth, who was present, said, “Your 
Tamerlane was enchanted with the day;|Grace had better take it then; for it must 


what had happered, and exclaimed “The | it brought to his mind the pleasures of his|| be of use to you in one way or the other.” 


son of my brother has conquered me at last! | youth,which the years that had since elapsed | 
his generosity has done what his bravery | had, in some degree, erased from the ta-| 
could not effect, and never shall my.sword | blets of his memory, and he fancied him-| 
again be unsheathed against him!” self again enjoying the family scenes that! 

Murdoch Gair appears to have acquired | had passed in the place of his nativity. ; 
arelish for war and plunder, as we find | 


| Next morning, when re b -| 

yoy ies g, whe membrance re- 
arora , mh Teak, scare ane Wile called the pleasing vision, he thus spoke to | 
the Scots, states, that many years alter this! the Cheick: «Would to Allah that I could di-| 
he played sad havoc around the banks of | 


, | vest myself of care; could-spend my days) 
Lochlomond, in company with avery remar-|) in the same hilarity that I experienced in| 
kable person, who, in that narrative, is dig: | your domestic circle of yesterday !” “There | 
nified with the designation of Allen Mac- ios atime, O Tamerlane!” replied Aidar, | 


: ' aw ed i i ’ 
lean, the robber. Murdoch died intheend | (obo thou mightest have done it: but alas!) 


of the reign of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 4 1 04 time is past.” 


ag _ | retrieving it?” said the Emperor. 
FIIsSTORICAL ANECDOTES. | «Ambition,” replied the Cheick, “a rage 
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7” wis for foreign conquest, and the consequences 
TAMERLANE and AIDAR. lof that passion. Great would be the mer- 


An Oriental Anecdote. lit of T'amerlane, in descending from the 





quests overgreat part of Asia; after he had || Parthian village, had he no duties to per- 
defeated and taken Bajazet prisoner, and || form except those which relate to himself: 
had almost daily added town to town, and but when he considers the confusion which 
province to province, till the names and|jhis abdication would create: that benevo- 
descriptions of his acquisitions could scarce- || lence which extends to all his subjects, that 
ly be contained in an hundred volumes;|| protection which it has been the business of 
upon his return to Persia, he was attended || his life to acquire a right to dispense to 
by a Cheick of the name of Aidar; who||them, precludes him from the attempt; and 
was not only a man of the greatest religion ||he must continue to hold the sceptre, long 
and virtue, but also ofa pleasant disposition, || after that toy has lost its novelty, a martyr 
fond of domestic enjoyment and innocent |/to the repose, the safety, the good of the 
hilarity. public. Happier! far happier is the man, 

As the Emperor, at certain times, chose to || who having run his race without deviating 
unbend and seek the society of his subjects, || from the common course, sits down in, the 
he one day entered the house of Aidar. evening of his day, contented with the few 


«‘What hinders me from || 


| «J donot know how it is, but ] never 
| knew a modest man make his way at Court,” 
‘said James II, one day to Mr. Sedley. 


i tease your Majesty, whose fault is that?” 
| was the reply. 


Beumelle says that no wise nation was 
ever enslaved by an internal enemy, and no 
| free one was ever enslaved by an external 
foe. 

“Kings,” says he, “that are idle, let their 
|ministers do every thing forthem; those of: 
(a moderate capacity are their own minis- 
ters; kings of genius govern without them.” 

James I1_—-The laws of nations breathe 
not only the cruelty of despotism, when the 
‘Prince happens to be of that character, but 
also the folly of Pedantry, and the childish- 
ness of superstitition. By a law made in 
the reign of James J. to feed, employ or re 
ward any evil spirit was felony. 





Science in promoting the cause of true 
religion only pays its debts, for to religion 
it is principally obliged for its first success 
in all countries, “Aldhelm was Abbot of 
Malmsbury in the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury. Having a fine voice, and great skill - 
in music as well asin poetry,and observing 
the backwardness of his barbarous *coun- 
trymen to listen to grave instructions, he 
composed anumber of little poems, which 
he sung to them after mass, by which 
they were gradually’ instructed and civi- 








itwasupon a family festival; the whole of things which Providence hath been pleased| 








lized.” ! 
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. WESTERN. MUSEUM. 


Rho xdditions which have been made to this 


¢manner of exhibiting the various specimens 
which it contains, are such as to render it, 
altho’ not the most extensive,—undoubtedly 
the best arranged-and most beautiful col- 
lection in "the United States. The speci- 
mens of Natural History in Scudder’s Mu- 
seum are, perhaps, as well prepared and as 
handsome in their appearance, but the want 
of knowledge of the natural sciences, as 
well as even of the rudiments of a common 
education, which are (or at least were for- 
merly) displayed by the proprietor, were 
so manifest, as frequently to excite ridicule, 





In this respect, the Western Museum pos- 


sesses a great advantage, the specimens be- ily, till the work is complete. 


ing, arranged according to their different} 
classes; and orders, and printed labels at- 
tached to them, by which they are designa- 
ted, and their names correctly spelled; by 
means of which, students of natural history 
may be greatly aided in their studies, The 
fine collection of insects trom Brazil, of| 
which we made mention formerly, is a very 
beautiful additon to the Museum, and the 
organ (built expressly for this establishment) 
does great credit to our fellow citizen Mr. 
Luman Watson, not only for the skill dis- 
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From the Boston Telegraph. 


Delphin Classics.—A splendid edition of 


the Delphin Classics is now publishing in 
London; to comprehend the writings of Ci- 
cero, Claudianus,Callimachus, Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, Eutropius, Horatius, Ju- 
venalis and Persius, Livius, Lucretius, Ne- 


pos, Ovidius, Phedrus, Plautus, Plinius (se- ( 


nior,) Sallustius, Statius,Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Tarentius, Paterculus, Virgilius, Apuleius, 
Aulus Gellius, Aurelius Victor, Ausonius, 
Boethius, Cesar, Dicty’s Cretensia, &c. 
Florus, Justinius, Manilius, Martialis, Pane- 
gyrici Veteres, Pompeus, Festus, &c. Pru- 
dentius, Quintus Curtius, Valerius Maximus. 
The work will comprise about 120 num- 
bers or parts; of which 62 have already 
been published. The remainder are to be 
published at the rate of 12 numbers annual- 
It is edited 
& printed by A.J. Valpy, A. M. late fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; and the text 
has been considerably improved, it is said, 
by the collection of many important manu- 
scripts. Price of each part, 1/. 7s. sterling. 
Number of subscribers, about 1000, includ- 
ing many of the dignataries of the realm. 


—_— 


Greek Lexicon.—Another work scarcely 
inferior to that ahove-mentioned, is Ste- 
phens’ Greek Thesaurus; which has long 
been considered the most complete and val- 
uable Greek Lexicon in existence. The 





played in the construction of a fine toned in- 
strument, but also for the good taste of its 
external embellisments, 


pe 


Editors have availed themselves of the la- 
bours of many of the most distinguished 
scholars in Europe, in order to render the 
work as nearly perfect as the case admits. 





TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


The fullowing paragraph from the Ken- 
tucky Reporter of the 2d inst. will be read 
with pleasure, by such cittzens of Cincin- 
nati, as, like ourselves, had a personal 
knowledge of the gentleman to whom it re. 
lates. We were always among the num- 
ber of those who regretted that a man of 
the native ingenuity, and modest deport- 
ment, of Mr. Best should have removed 
from our city; but as he is now placed in a 
situation where his talents can be most ben- 
eficially exerted for the interests of science 
in the west, our regret for the loss to our 
city by his removal,is much diminished. 


Rosert Best, A. M. has been chosen by 
the trustees of Transylvania, assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, to lecture to the Me- 
dical Class twice a week on Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, and to take } of the pro- 
duct of the tickets. We congratulate the 
public on this prominent accession to our 
Medical School, of a gentleman so amply 
qualified to give instruction on those appli- 








on small paper; or 1/. 12s. 6d. each on large 
paper. The 27 numbers already publish- 
ed contain 13,000 words omitted by Ste- 
phens: and the Appendix is incorporated 
into the body of the work. The numbei 
of subscribers is stated at 1086. 

Dictonary of Latin phrases.—-An im- 
proved edition of Robertson’s Latin Phrase 


} Book has recently made its appearance in 


London comprehending a methodical digest 
of the various phrases from the best au- 
thors, which have been collected in all 
Phraseological Works hitherto published; 
together with many hundred others drawn 
from the purest fountains, by actual perusal. 
Price, 15 shillings sterling, pp. 1023. The 
particular object of this Dictionary is, to 
aid the student in writing correct and ele- 
gant Latin;-~an accomplishment of no or- 
dinary value. {tis obvious also in reading 
the classics, such a work would: often be a 





cations of Chemistry; which are pecoliarly 
important to physicians. 
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friend in time of trouble. 


—_ 


Inthe press, Analecta Latina Majora, 


It will comprise 39 numbers, at 1/. 5s. each) 








This 
work is drawn up exactly on the plan of 
Dalzell’s Grwca Miuora and Majora in-one 
i volume 8vo.—designated for the use of 


Prose authors; with English notes. 





schools. 





| From the United States Literary Gazette, No.7. 


Suffolk words and phrases.—A book with this 
‘title has been published in England, contain- 
‘ing two thousand five hundred leading words 
as they are called) peculiar to the county 
lof Suffolk, It was compiled by Mr. Moor, 

author of a treatise on Hindu Infanticide, 
to whom the plan was suggested, on re- 
turning to his native country, after twenty 
years absence, by hearing these long for- 
gotten provincialisms, ‘‘which produced, as 
they fell upon his ear, a sensation similar 
to the welcome sight of an old friend.” 
'Among the few of these Suffolk words, 
which are noticed in a review of this work 
in the Eclectic Review, we recognize se- 
veral which are in common use in America. 
Such as Jingo, used asa familiar oath—~ 
Gumshun, or Gumption, signifying clever 
ness or talent—-Gumshus, or Rumgumshus 
(rather perhaps, Gumptious,) quarrelsome, 
offensive, obstinate. There is a Ictter also 
given, written in the true Suffolk lingo, in 
which may also be detected many Ameri- 
can phrases and corrupt modes of pronun- 
ciation. “What will the Yankees say,” 
says the reviewer, “if this volume should 
joa its way to America, at learning that 
such English is still spoken in the mother 
country? We ought not to be very severe 
on the subject of Americanisms. Another 
thirty years, however, by means of Sunday 
Neen Bible Societes, and other innova- 
tions will make sad havoc among these rem. 
nants of the olden phraseology. Our an- 
tiquarians must make the most of theie 


time,” 


New England Medical Journal.—The 
New England Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, published in thiscity,*has been in ex- 
istence for nearly thirteen years, and “is, 
with, it is believed, only one exception, the 
oldest Medical Journal in the United States: 
It was originally projected by an associa- 
tion of Physicians of the highest talents and 
respectability, and has continued principal- 
ly under their direction till the present time. 
The last number of this Journal contains a 
notice, that it will in future be conducted 
by Dr. Canning and Dr. Ware, both of 
whom have been previously partly concern- 
ed in its management, and that the other 
gentlemen composing the association have’ 
ceased to take any part in the conduct of it, 
or to be responsible for the manner in which 
it is conducted. 





— * Boston. 
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Russian Expedition to the North Pole ——An 
expedition was sent out by the.Russian gov- 
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ernment in,March, 1820, under: ; 
tion of Baron Wrangel, towards the north} among the masses piled up around him, in’ 
pole, for the following purposes. To de-|;the utmost danger, and exposed to total 
termine, by astronomical observations on| want of provisions, that he at length suc- 
the coasts of the Frozen ocean, the extent }|ceeded in reaching the land, where the 
of quant ye: y* sp ee geograph other ait “ye ig ele ed oar oll 
ical position of Cape Schalagskoj, the nor-| a similar risk. By the breaking up of the, 
thern point of Asin: to decide the stitl dis-|| ice the possibility of reaching the land woth. 
puted question, whether Behring’s Strait] ed out by the Tschukutskoi was destroyed, 
bea real channel between Asia and America, ! not only for that year, but probably for sev- 
or only a deep bay, as Burney asserts; and | eral years to come. 

lastly, to examine more oy than has || ~~ 

hitherto been done, the islands that may ex-} Pneumatic Lamp.—-Among the ingenious 
ist to the north of the Jana, the Kolyma,|' novelties of the present day, is a machine’ 
and the country of the Tschukutskoi. The} invented by Mr. Garden, a chemist in Lon-| 
veturn.of the party was expected in the! don, for the purpose of producing instanta-| 
aor th of April, 1824, after having passed 4 neous light. This invention is founded ta, 
years in the most desolate and inhospitable |' on very remarkable property of plati-| 
tracts of North-eastero Siberia, and on the} nym, discovered very lately by Professor 
ice of the Polar Ocean, and manifested 2! Deebereiner. When a jet of hydrogen is 
degree of perseverance and fortitude which } thrown upon a preparation of this metal 
So <a be paralleled except perhaps in Par-) called platinum sponge, the metal immedi- 
ry’s voyage. In tact, the hardships encoun- } ately becomes red hot, and the hydrogen) 
tered by the Russian expedition were pro-|'inflames. The whole contrivance consists | 
bably greater than thoseto which the Brit-| in retaining a quantity of hydrogen gas: 
ish adventurers were exposed The lat-| over water, which is perpetually produced | 
ter could always retreat to their ell-built | by a mixture of sulphuric acid and zinc. 
and warm ships, whilst the former, in their | with water, and suffering it {o pass in a| 
excursions on the icy sea, which sometimes | ctreqam upon some platinum contained inj 





ing several days on a piece Of floating ice, 
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lasted for several weeks together, had, dur-|' a little scoop. Inflammation immediately, 
ing the whole time, no shelter whatever, ! tales place, anda candle cr lamp may be! 
and were able to take with them for their) easily lighted. It forms an elegant little 
sustenance, only so much dried fish as could) ornament, of small expense, and easily kept || 
be stowed away in narrow sledges drawn by in order. Once charged, it will last many | 
dogs, the chief part of which was occupied | weeks or months, | 
by food for these dogs; and they were in, 


the same or a worse situation with regard, . ot 
to fuel, of which they had none but what| Practical application of Condensed Gases. | 


could be transported on these sledges. In| —Sir Humphrey Davy, in a paper upon the: 


e ° | j f c rN a. } 
ene of his excursionsthe Baron went two | = of gases makes the following | 
hundred and thirty-five miles from the coast | FERRIES. | 

“In applying the condensed gases as me- 


upon the ice of the Polar Sea, to the latin 

tude of 72° 3’, where he arrived at the} chanical agents, the small difference of tem- 
apen sea, and afterwards travelled many) perature required to produce an elastic) 
days to the westward, along the ice. All, force equal to the pressure of many atmos- 
his provisions being exhausted, he returned | pheres, will render the risk of explosion ex- 
after spending forty-six day’s upon the sur- || tremely small; and if future 5 geen 
face of this ocean, without any shelter, the!) should realize the views now developed, | 
thermometernever arising above— 15°, and} the mere difference of temperature between | 
frequently sinking to-—24° R, (—5} and | sunshine and shade, and air and water, will | 


23° F. be sufficient to produce results which have, 


In another excursion the Baron attempt- hitherto been obtained only by a great ex- 
ed.to examine the sea to the east of Cape! penditure of fuel. 
Schalagskoi. He was informed by thena-| “There can be little doubt that these 
tives that they could see land, in clear} general facts of the condensation of the gas- 
weather, to the N. E. and estimated its dis-|| es will have many practical applications. 
tance at eighty versts (fifty-four miles.)|| They offer easy methods of impregnating 
The Baron immediately set out himself, and | liquids with carbonic acid and other gases, 
sent one of the officers of his expedition in|! without the necessity of common mechan- 
another direction with the same view. But}ical pressure. ‘They afford means of pro- 
he had hardly got thirty-three miles from||ducing great diminutions of temperature, 
the coast, when a violent storm, which con- by the rapidity with which large quantities 
tinued several days, broke up the ice, and||of liquids may be rendered aeriform; and 
not only rendered itimpossible for him toj/as compression occasions similar effects to 
proceed:further towards the north, but even|| cold in preventing the formation of elastic 
made his return to land very problematical. || substance, there is great reason to believe 
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migapseservation of animal and» vegetable 
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stances for the purpose of food.” — 
-— +o 

Paul Jones.—Ry a singnlar accident, a 
large collection of original letters to this ce- 
lebrated maa, have been recently found in 
a huckster’s shop in thiscity, Among thet 
are the copies of a great number of his own 
letters, which are completely illustrative of 
the character of the individual. Of the genu- 
iness of these documents and letters, there is 
not the least doubt, for the hand writings of 
such men as La Fayette, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and fifty others like them can- 
not be mistaken. We understand the papers 
are now in the possession of Mr. Wiley, who 
has submitted them to the inspection of the 
gentlemen of his “ Den,” witha view toa 
publication of a part. There are said to be 
700 letters alone. NN. Y, American. 


Sunumaryp, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The late failure of the project in the 
French Parliament tor reducing the inter- 
est on the French debt, has caused a depres- 
sion of the securities of the different govern- 
ments in various parts of the continent, 
The public clamour in Spain was very 








great in consequence of the scarcity of grain. 
| The Spaniards load the French with execra- 


tions. 3 
About 50 tons of specie were shipped on 
board the Sparro whawk of 18 guns, at Ports- 
mouth for the Brazilian government, a proof 
that the Brazilian loan had been contracted 
for. 

Rain having set in at Liverpool, a salutary 


| change on the crops was anticipated. 


It was feared that there would bea failure 
ofthe harvest in Poland. 

Accounts from Corfu of the 12th May, 
state thatan English vessel had been attack- 
ed in the Gulf of Missolonghi by four ships 
ofthe Barbary states, and would have been . 
captured, but for the sudden appearance of 
three Greek vessels, which immediately af- 
forded her succour, and made themselves 
masters ofan Aigerine vessel. ‘he others 
took refuge at Lepanto. 

The accounts from Greece were favora- 
ble. The elections were about to take place, 
and were founded on the principle of univer- 
sal suffrage, every person in Greece above 
21 years of age, being permitted to vote. 
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Steam Engines—The London Literary 
Chronicle states that Mr. W. Sears, of Leeds, 
has recently made an improvement on the 
safety valve of steam engine boilers, which 
appears well calculated to prevent those ex- 
plosions which have so often proved fatal. 
The principle of this invention is to take the 
contro! of the safety-valve entirely out of the 
hands of the engineer, and place it at the 
disposal of a self-regulator, acting by the 
pressure of steam, and which does not admit 
of being weighed. | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


























It was with preat difficulty, and-after pass-| that it may be successfully employed for || 


“Juan,” in our next. 
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“Last night, a peasant told me here, 


























“*Chose coffee, chocolate, or tea ? As I have found, was noble checr; 
SELECTED. The Squire replied, sans hesitation, But added, ere this morn I went, 
— Or teazinz, trite, expostulation— You’d drub me to my heart’s content : 
SCHOOL FOR POLITENESS. ‘ A dish of coffee, and a toast! Yet this you have not put in act: 
; The mistress smil’d: the enraptur’d host, Is it a fiction, or a fact, 
i Once ona time, as Iv’e heard say—- Cried—, Sir, | like your frankness much, After such kindness you’ve express’d, 
| (I neither know the year, nor day) This house is yours; pray think it such, You thus take leave of ev’ry guest! 
t ee The rain distill’d from many acloud ; While here you stay; ’Tis my request, And how, if still a rule you’ve kept if, 

P The night was dark; the wind blew loud : And you shall be a welcome guest! ; Have I deserv’d to be excepted ?” ‘ 
Acountry Squire, without a guide, Sans ceremony I would live; ' ‘ 
Where roads were bad, and heath was wide, And, what! have, I freely give.’ ‘ Sir,’ answer’d he, ¢ ‘tis very true; ; 

Attended by his servant Jerry, ; No stranger e’re went hence, but you, 
Was travelling tow’rds the town of Bury. Tea ended ; once again, our host Who bore not, on his well carv’d bark 
Demanded— Sir, of boil’d or roast, Of cat-o’-nine-tails many a mark ; 
a The Squire had ne’er been bred in courts; Fish, flesh, or fowl, do you prefer None yet deserv’'d—or I’m mistaken— 
oe But yet was held, as fame reports, For Supper ?’—-* Why indeed good Sir, That pity e’er should spare their bacon, 
Tho’ he to wit made no pretence, Roast duck I love’—* With good green peas?! A set of tiresome, troublesome knaves; 
A Squire of more than common sense. ‘Yes, dearest madam, if you please!’ Of bowing, fawning, lying slaves. 
Jerry, who courage could not boast, : ee Ifa man ask’d what they’d prefer— 
Thought every shoep he saw a ghost; oe omnes ready, ; Oh! I love any thing, good Sir.’ ie 
And most devoutly pray?d, he might will ae a ee oe Se ae . . a * Would you choose coffee, Sir, or tea? 
Escape the terrors of the night! , § , ‘ Dear ma’am, it’s all the same to me.’ 
And soon they cut for deal, and lead. ‘‘ For beef, or mutton, give your voice ;”” 
As they approach’d the common’s side, But, now, to crimp my lengthen’d tale~ ‘Upon my honor, I've no choice.’ 
A peasant’s cottage they espied ; Whether ne iil diaede il on “ There's Cheshire, Sir, and Glo’ster cheese ; 
wf : juire drank wine, or ale ; . SEs iT 
There, riding, our weary Squire, OF how he slépty or what he said; * Which shallI send you? ich you please. 
aaietapamammatanda n, = gency _ > a8 or aaa Curse on their cringing complaisanct ; 
Where he might find a welcome inn ? , ei law tine. Se meth smtbatney I've tutor’d some of them to dance 
** No inns there are,” replied the clown, saceideuns denice s- eeerey Such steps as they ne’er learn’d in France 
“ Twixt this and yonder market town, For ‘ Brevity’s the soul of wit.? Pitstiiedied Ble, or} uicdeen, 
Seven miles, north-west, across the phe Selice tonte—the mien enity'd, salle alike dadatans 
a And wind and rain are os pate teeth! | Jerry of senses half depriv’d, Your frankness, Sir, ! call polite ; 
P| ee eee ee Horses from stable saw led out; Inever spenta happier night. 
i: | H To yowoks hall upon - vanced Trembled, and skulk‘d, and peer’d about ; And whensoe’er this road you come, 
i ze You'll find free es sere | And felt, already, ev'ry thwack | Lhope you'll make my house your home 
I j ad oP omg _ on sy - Of cat-o’-nine-tails on his back ; | Nay, more: I likewise hope, henceforth, 
re Ofbeefand mutton, fow! and fish ; | Each word, each action, was a blunder, | orank a man of so much worth 


Among my friends,’’—* Sir,’ said the squife. 
“Tis what I ardently desire: 
Not twenty miles from hence, my house, 


if As good as any man need wish, 
i i Warm stabling, too; and corn, and hay ; 
Le | Yet not a penny have to pay! 


But, O how great his joy and wonder! 
The stirrups held, the horses cross‘d ; 
When forth the hostess and the host, 


———— 
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‘Tis true, Sir, pen ge it nee e .o | With smiles, instead of lashes smarting, || Atwhich your sons, yourself and spouse, 
i apes " ae i Ay van _ Came out to take a cup at parting: Shall find such hospitality 
Gee TaRe OCF 7? Bestowing a thousand welcomes on ‘em As kindly you have shown to me.” 
Tho? every freedom he allows, i Unfeign’d for all the honor done ’em: 
And is, o’er night, so wond’rous civil, Of thanks, what language could afford - The bargain struck, our Squire and Jefry 
You'd swear he never dream’t of evil, Of cat-o’-nine-tails, not one word. Again proceed for town of Bury. 
. Orders, next morn, his servant John, hi . us 
i With Cat-o’-nine-tails to lay on Mutual civilities repaid, | And now the reader may, with ease, . 
eh Full twenty strokes, most duly counted, The Squire had turn’d his horse’s head, || Extract this moral, if he please : 
| j On man and master ere they’re mounted.’ To gallop off; yet his desire | Politeness cannot e’re become 
a * With Cat-o’-nine-tails!—Oh " cried Jerry, Grew; ev’ry moment, high’r and high’r, Impertinent and troublesome. 
ae * That I were safe at Edmund’s Bury.’ While bidding thus his Jast adieu, His breeding good he soonest proves 
if ) Our Squire spurr’d on, as clown directed : To ask, if what he’d heard were truce ; | Who soonest tells you what he loves 
a This offer might not be rejected : For, not alone the clown, had said And who, in rapid eloquence, 
; a Poor Jerry’s prayers could not dissuade! The reckoning must in stripes be paid ; Their wordy compliments dispense, a, 
§ a The Squire, more curious than afraid, But one o? th’ footmen, whom he, slily, Have more civility than sense. ie 
; a Arrives, and rings. The footman runs: O’er night, interrogated, drily 
| The master, with his wife, and sons, Confirm’d th’ aforesaid peasant’s tale ; EOE 
ie F Descend the hall and bid him enter; And said, his master would not fail, Published on Saturdays by JOHN P. FOOTE, 
| Give him dry clothes, and beg he’ll venture Si cnet, tens bi ti Melita oination at the Book store, No. 14, Lower Market Street 
eS . ’ poses at THREE DOLLARS per annum in advance. 
t | To take a glass of Cogniac brandy! } Strong John lay twenty times the lash on. nitive 
; a And he, who hated words to bandy, Determin’d then, to ease his doubt, 4. N. Deming, Printer, 
a ; In idle compliment’ry speeches, E’en tho’ it bred a flogging bout, Corner of Main and Columbia Streets. 
A The brandy took, and eke the breeches. Of that, howe’er, to be sincere, Se 
He was not very much in fear; ’ * 
ve The liquor drank, the garments chang’d ; Once more he turn’d his horse’s head, i cpanel 2 ea i 
it ‘Phe family round the fire arrang’d; And to his host, tus smiling, said— eT ee i 











